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OST of us when home from India on a few 
months’ leave find it necessary to do a 

little planning as to where and how our leave is to 
be spent. There is of course the usual round of 
visits to be paid to relations and friends, and in 
the case of Indian Bishops there is always a some- 
thing—and often rather a big something—to be 
done ‘fox one’s own diocese. As, however, it was 
evident to me that many of these holiday tasks 
would be impossible, owing to the War, I made up 
my mind, when leaving India, to offer my services 
temporarily as a Chaplain at the front, so as, if 
possible, to relieve one of our hard-worked Indian 
Chaplains who had been toiling there for the past 
twelve months. When, however, on my arrival 
in London it was made clear to me that, for various 
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reasons, this could not be, my disappointment was 
to a certain extent removed by the kind proposal 
that I should pay a short visit to the Indian Army 
Corps in France, and spend two Sundays with them, 
No more happy arrangement could have been made, 
from my point-of view, and I shall always look back 
to the ten days I spent with the Commander o 
the Indian Army Corps as the most absorbing 
interesting ten days I have ever spent. Every. 
thing that could have been done to make me fed 
that I was welcome was done, and wherever I went 
I was sure to come across old friends. It was 
indeed a privilege to be with these heroic men, to 
see them moving about calmly and unconcernedly 
often in atmospheres of deadly peril. Sometime 
I was asked to address groups of officers and men 
in the hall of some small French town, and more 
often I spoke in fields and orchards, as the men 
rested from their trying work in the trenches, or 
from the no less perilous work of serving their guns. 

Early on Saturday morning, July 24th, I left 
London. The night had been wet and stormy, and 
I was agreeably surprised to find that we were in 
for an almost ideal crossing. Red Cross nurses 
and Ambulance officers were certainly the most 
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conspicuous clement amongst our not verynumerous 
passengers. Had it not been for them, one would 
hardly have imagined that there was anything 
amiss with this fair world on that bright and sunny 
morning. As our steamer drew in to the picr, I 
was somewhat relieved to see amongst a crowd of 
strangers the familiar face of the Rev. Ronald 
Irwin—one of the Chaplains of the Lucknow 
Diocese. He had, I found, been deputed by the 
Rev. E. F. G. Macpherson, senior Church of 
England Chaplain in France, by a kind arrange- 
ment, to be with me during my visit. Now that 
the visit is over, and I can look back quietly on all 
that was crowded into a few days, I feel that it 
would have been impossible for me to have had a 
more helpful or experienced guide. 

An hour or so in the port, just to have one’s 
“permit ” into the War zone put in order, and we 
are flying away to the front in a large go-h.p. de 
Dietrich. We were moving in the neighbourhood 
of historic battlefields of ancient days. To the 
south of us lay Agincourt and still further south 
Crecy. And yet what tiny “affairs” they had 
been when compared with this world-wide con- 
vulsion involving at least 30 million men; for 
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at Agincourt the English Army numbered goo0, 
and at Crecy about 20,000! The country through 
which we passed, was a country of high rolling 
downs splendidly cultivated. Not until we had 
reached that part of the Front which is held by 
our Indian Corps did one find one’s self in a flat and 
rather monotonous stretch of country, intersected 
by numerous canals with their long rows of poplar 
trees on either side, and unpleasantly marshy, so 
I learnt, in the winter months. When I found 
that our driver (who was a well-known racing 
chauffeur sent from India by the Maharajah of 
Mysore, together with some other of his chauffeurs 
and a large number of very fine cars) was inclined 
to think we were on the racing track at Brook: 
lands, instead of the paved roads of Northern 
France, I mildly suggested that anything much over 
thirty-five miles an hour rather blurred my impres- 
sion of the landscape ! 

Passing through St. Omer and Aire, with their 
fine churches (I have since learnt that at St. Omer 
lie the bones of an ancient Irish saint, whose 
shrine is much visited by persons afflicted with 
rheumatism), we reached our headquarters at half- 
past seven in the evening, just after the General 
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had returned from a visit to the Indian troops at 
the base. A short visit to the Rev. Dr. Simms, 
Senior Army Chaplain in France, and a cup of 
afternoon tea with the General commanding the 
Indian Cavalry Corps, in a historic chateau once 
the headquarters of the great Marlborough, were 
the only halts we had in a run of well on 
sixty miles ! 
: Wewereinasmall town on ariver. Its principal 
industry seems to be barge making, to meet the 
idemand for canal transport, which the character 
Sof the surrounding country makes necessary. The 
“chateau in which we lived was a comfortable 
‘Shouse on the outskirts of the town, the property 
“of one of the leading men of the neighbourhood. 
Here, though within sound of guns, one was in a 
aregion of comparative peace. Sometimes, how- 
ever, if one wakened in the small hours of the 
morning, one could hear big guns booming out 
fiercely, reminding one that while some of us 
rested in comfort there were others to whom the 
night brought no repose. 


July 25th—We, by which I always mean Mr. 
Irwin and myself, began our day by motoring over 
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for an early celebration of the Holy Communion 
to a little town which had till recently been the 
headquarters of the corps. Here we saw marked 
evidences of the great War. The church had been 
badly damaged by shell fire, and the building in 
which we held our service was the remains of what 
was once a residence, which had been fitted up 
temporarily as a garage for motor transport. 
Later on in the morning we visited an Indian 
Brigade, and held services for them in a village 
school. At an earlier period of the War some of 
the French clergy were in the habit of lending their 
churches to our Chaplains for Divine Service, but 
as the practice was apparently not regarded with 
favour by the Vatican, it has now been discontinued. 
The brigade was temporarily resting in some villages 
a few miles to the rear, after a long and strenuous 
period in the trenches. A goodly number of 
gunners, with officers, principally from Gurkha and 
Jat regiments, formed our congregation. I was 
delighted to find my nephew, who is Adjutant of 
a Gurkha battalion, amongst them. After service 
-I had some conversation with the General com- 
manding the brigade, who is a nephew of Sir 
Swinton Jacob, a name which will ever be revered 
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in India by English and Indian alike. Our 
Sunday afternoon was passed in far less peaceful 
regions. Well up at the front I was very glad to 
meet the Rev. Canon Ninis, of the Lucknow 
Diocese. As we left his quarters we could sec 
shells bursting in a neighbouring field. One large 
crater at the side of the road told us of the late 
work of a“ Jack Johnson.” Our evening service was 
held in a ‘‘ Mairie.’’ The small hall was crowded, 
and on the front bench sat no less than four 
Generals! Never were hymns more heartily sung, 
or prayers more earnestly offered. It was the 
Festival of St. James the Apostle, and its great 
lesson of a young life laid at the Saviour’s feet in 
the sacrifice of martyrdom seemed a strangely 
appropriate subject, when speaking to a large body 
of men, most of them still quite young, who were 
there in France offering their lives in our great 
cause. 


July 26th.—Early on Monday we left the chateau 
and motored to some of the surrounding villages to 
pay certain calls. During our rounds I met an 
old friend, a Captain in the —— Baluchis, whom 
I hadseenin Nagpur fifteen months ago. In those 
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peaceful days he had held the comfortable position 
of an Agent of the Bank of Bombay in Berar, 
When the “‘tocsin”’ of war sounded, he, like other 
civilians, had left all for the sake of his country, 
It does one good to meet such men, and to draw 
from them a little of what they have been passing 
through. How different all life will seem in the 
future to those who are still with us when this 
cataclysm is over | 

After lunching with the General of the First 
Army, we motored on to a charming chateau, the 
property of a distinguished French Marquis who 
is fighting for his country in another part of France. 
Here I found another friend, who now commands 
one of the cavalry divisions of the Indian Cavalry 
Corps. We had seen a good deal of one another 
at Pachmarki in the summer of last year. It was 
a great pleasure to see him again. Before we left 
it was decided in consultation with the Rev. C. R. 
Ryall—a Bombay Chaplain—that I was to visit and 
address some of the cavalry regiments in his com- 
mand on the following Thursday. Late in the 
afternoon, on my return I had the good fortune 
to accompany the Indian Corps Commander as he 
visited some of his Brigadiers. One Brigadier whom 
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he visited was a distinguished officer, who had won 
his V.C. years before on the Indian Frontier. He 
and I had not seen one another since the days we 
were at Haileybury! As we stood together in a 
field near one of our guns, watching our anti- 
aircraft guns playing on a German Taube, which 
was scouting over our lines, some of the shrapnel 
descended quite close to us, and I was handed a 
small memento of what, to many of our soldiers, is 
a daily experience. 


July 27th.—Shortly after breakfast we left the 
chateau and met for the first time the Rev. E. O. 
Jervis (a Madras Chaplain), and the Rev. J. E. H. 
Williams (a Lahore Chaplain), both of whom are 
working amongst the troops at the front. How 
little one had realized before one came to France 
the difficulties, and may I add also the daily 
dangers, which our Chaplains at the Front have to 
face. I saw a little of the latter later on, but of 
one or two of the difficulties I must now speak. In 
peace times our congregations come to us and to 
our well-furnished churches in England and India. 
At the front a Chaplain must be ready to have all 
his fixed plans upset, and to go to any place, at 
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very short notice, to have his prayers, or Eucharist, 
or a talk with the men. Lost opportunities never 
recur. He may have to celebrate in a field, in a 
barn, in a dug-out, in any place where the men can 
meet him. It is astonishing how quickly one 
forgets the outward at times like these. It is for 
Him who is invisible men crave, and to be “ strength- 
ened with might in the inner man,” so as to be able, 
by His power, to do and to dare, to suffer, and, if 
need be, to die. 

Mr. Jervis took me over the Field Ambulance, 
and I had some conversation with a few of the sick 
and wounded. The arrangements for dealing 
with the wounded are wonderfully well organized. 
If a man is wounded in the trenches, after he has 
been dealt with by first-aid, he is conveyed in a 
motor ambulance (still on his stretcher if badly 
wounded) to the Field Ambulance, two or three 
miles behind the firing line. There he is attended 
to, and if his wounds are not too severe he is sent. 
further back to one of the clearing hospitals. 
Here he will find surgeons and nurses with every 
kind of surgical appliance. He will be detained 
in the clearing hospital, if an operation is urgently 
needed, or if too weak to travel; otherwise he is 
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sent by train or ambulance wagon to the base, 
It sometimes happens that within forty-eight hours 
of being wounded in the trenches, a man finds 
himself lying comfortably in a London Hospital. 

During the morning I visited a General who 
commands the Division, and the Colonels and 
officers of two territorial battalions. While 
visiting the Colonel of one regiment fairly close 
to the front I was introduced by him into one of 
the communication trenches, and initiated into the 
mysteries of “‘ traverses,” and “dug-outs.”” Walk- 
ing along the trench even in fine weather one was 
constantly slipping in greasy mud, and one realized 
what it must be like in the rainy season. 

Life at the front is full of strange contrasts. At 
one moment one may be moving in places over 
which the Angel of Death is ever brooding, and 
where at any time the “‘Jast call’ may come; and 
then within less than half an hour one may be four 
or five miles to the rear, at lunch or at dinner 
chatting away as if no war was on, and as if one 
was back again in sunny India, or sitting in the 
smoking-room of one’s club in London. To-day 
Mr. Irwin had arranged a little luncheon party at 
a small hotel where I had the pleasure of meeting 
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several old friends from India. Early in the 
afternoon we motored away north with a General 
to a hill from which we had a commanding view of 


Southern Belgium. Away to our right lay Lille, 


with its cluster of high chimneys dominating the 
sky line, while below us lay Messines, Hill No. 60, 
now almost flat, Hooge, the ill-fated Ypres, and 
other ruined towns and villages. It was a sad 
and desolate sight. And ever and anon as we sat 
on the side of the hill, while I talked to an old 
gunner friend of Jubbulpore days, we could hear and 
see the shells from either side bursting over the 
trenches of friend and enemy, which at some places 
were hardly a hundred yards apart. 


July 28th.—I shall always remember Wednesday 
morning, because it was on this morning I was 
allowed to conduct one of the two funeral services 
which I took part in while at the front. There had 
been some fighting during the night and a popular 
young Corporal Pougher had been killed while on 
patrol duty. Irwin was a friend of the man, and 
of his regiment, and as one of my brothers-in-law, 
now on the staff, is a Major in the regiment, Irwin 
suggested that I should conduct the service. The 
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small cemetery was right up at the front, only 
half a mile from the front trenches. I only wish 
every one who has a son, brother, husband, or 
friend at the front, could realize what an amount 
of care our Chaplains of the Indian Army Corps are 
bestowing upon their little cemeteries in this part 
of France, and how each grave has its small 
wooden cross with the name of the fallen soldier 
or officer inscribed on a tiny metal plate! Later 
on when the war is over, and many will be going 
over to search for the graves of their beloved dead, 
while some, alas! will search in vain, there will be 
many whose hearts will be made glad at the sight 
of the simple well-cared-for graves of their dear 
ones, It is only right to add that the graves of 
many of the Indian officers and men are being cared 
for just as thoughtfully, and their names, inscribed 
on metal plates, can be seen fastened on pieces of 
wood at the head of their graves. Well, torcturn 
to the funeral. We buried poor Pougher shortly 
before midday, the shells from both sides passing 
over our heads. The body was wrapped in the 
Union Jack, and about twenty of his comrades stood 
round his grave. Never have I read the solemn 
words: ‘In the midst of life, we are in death,” 
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to mourners who can have realized more fully their 
meaning. At any moment it might have come to 
anyofus. A shell falling short, and then——! It 
is said that these special words of our Burial 
Service were uttered by a monk of St. Gall, many 
of whose flock were in constant peril as they 
pursued their daily task on the cliffs of the Gallen 
Alps. ‘I die daily,” are words that may well 
be on the lips of many at the front, and on none 
more truly than on those of our good and brave 
Chaplains. 

Close to this little cemetery, but a few months 
previously, General John Gough, V.C., one of the 
finest soldiers in our Army, had fallen a victim to 
Shell fire, as he was bidding farewell to his old 
regiment. 

On our way back to more peaceful regions I 
had the pleasure of meeting for the first time 
Bishop Bury, Bishop of Northern and Central 
Europe. 

I have already alluded to the contrasts at the 
Front. Within an hour after this solemn service, 
we were sitting in a small farm house at lunch 
with the Colonel and officers of the —th Gurkhas. 
During the early part of the afternoon I 
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accompanied them to some sports organized by the 
Gurkha officers for the Indian troops. Fully three 
thousand men were in the large field where they 
were held. Wrestling on mule back, tugs of war, 
and pony jumping were part of the programme. 
Who would have thought that the merry laughter 
which resounded everywhere, as some short- 
legged little Gurkha was unseated by a long-legged 
Jat, or Pathan, was the laughter of men who had 
just come from a long and weary and perilous time 
in the trenches. We are told that the French at 
first could not understand how our men found 
relief in such sports, and that a German Aeroplanist 
looking down from the skies at our soldiers playing 
football went back to report that “it was all up 
with us,” as our men were going mad! The French 
are getting to understand us now; and we hope 
we shall be able to make the unfortunate Germans, 
who, with all their ‘‘ Kultur,” seem quite devoid of 
humour, to do so later on. From a merry scene 
like this I was hurried off to another small town to 
addressa body of men (C. of E.), of an Irish regiment. 
I shall always remember their hearty handshakes 
as I bade farewell to them shortly before they went 
forward to the trenches. On my way back to our 
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chateau, I met other friends whom I had known in 
India. 


July 2gth.—Our Thursday was spent in peaceful 
regions, Leaving our chateau shortly after 
breakfast we visited a Divisional Clearing 
Hospital,, and were taken over it by a Major. 
The hospital buildings, in which our sick and 
wounded are cared for, are in peace time a Lunatic 
Asylum. Most of the buildings have now been 
handed over by the French authorities to our 
Indian Medical Service during the War. A fine 
church stands in the centre of the grounds, and it 
is hard to imagine a more restful or more suitable 
place for a War Hospital. The distinguished 
French Physician who presides over the institution, 
and all his staff, are kindness and sympathy 
personified, and nothing that our medical men 
require, which can possibly be granted, is ever 
refused. One cannot help believing and hoping 
that one of the great results of the war will be to 
create a lasting bond of real friendship and 
mutual understanding between the two great 
nations of England and France, which are now 
brothers in danger, toil, and suffering. 
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From there we ran across a good deal of fine 
rolling country to the villages where our Indian 
Cavalry Corps are located. It gives one some 
idea of the way in which a corps of cavalry spread 
over acountry in War time, to hear that a General 
commanding one of its divisions may have to ride 
thirty miles to visit the various brigades in his com- 
mand! The French in these parts are splendid 
cultivators of the soil. They win, so one who 
knows assured me, about half as much again from 
their soil as we do in England, Chemical manures 
are largely used. The village is the unit (not the 
individual farmer). The village cultivates all the 
land within its area. The various instruments 
needed for farming—ploughs, threshing-machines, 
etc.—belong to the village, and each farmer has the 
right to make use of them when he requires them. 
Hedges may mark the boundaries of the roads, 
but no hedges separate field from field. The Village 
Committee decide what each farmer within its area 
is to grow, whether wheat, barley, potatoes, beans, 
beet, etc. If one farmer is asked to grow a less 
valuable crop in his fields, which is equally needed 
for the community, he receives due compensation 
from those who grow the more paying crops, 
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There are no slackers or shirkers. And what is 
the result of all this? That at a time when the 
country is at war, and all its young men are fighting 
for the country, every bit of the country within 
a mile of the trenches is covered with splendid 
crops, the results of the labour of old men and old 
women, young women, and boys. 

At —— we visited the officers of the ——- Lancers 
who had been stationed at Saugor in the Central 
Provinces for several years before the War. One of 
their number had had a strange experience, so he 
told me. Attached to a crack British cavalry 
regiment, before his regiment arrived from India, 
he had been with them in the trenches at one 
of the battles. When all their officers had been 
either killed or wounded it was left to him, the 
Captain of an Indian Cavalry Regiment, to com- 
mand for a short time this famous British Corps |! 
We lunched with the General and his staff. Early 
in the afternoon we motored over with him to ——, 
where I addressed a large number of Dragoon 
Guards. Our meeting was held in a field, and the 
Colonel and most of the officers were present. 
Later on we again motored to another village 
some miles away where under some shady elm 
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trees I addressed a much larger gathering of 
officers and men of the —— Hence and Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

These weie indeed unique opportunities for a 
preacher. Such ready, sympathetic listeners. 
More than once I took as the starting point of my 
address our Saviour’s first recorded utterance— 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 

qbusiness.” I tried to show how the great prin- 
ciple of obedience to His Father’s will underlay all 
Gour Saviour’s life. ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of 
a that sent Me and to finish His work,” 
- Father, not My will, but Thine be done.” Then 
using the familiar question which St. Bernard was 
“wont to put to himself—‘' What doest thou here, 
“Bernard ? ”’ Lasked each man to put to himself the 
question, “What do I here in France?” No 
British soldier in France but has seen (and heard 
of) the horrors of an invaded country, so all 
can answer that question. They know they are 
there for the defence of the weak and the resistance 
of evil. I never ceased to remind them in my ad- 
dresses that our war was a holy one, and that as 
the great principles for which we were contending 
were above all things just and righteous, we might 
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expect from God all the strength and courage we 
needed to carry through this tremendous task, 
On three points I nearly always dwelt. (1) The need 
of the Divine pardon for our own sins and failures, 
ere we entered into battle. (2) The absolute 
‘certainty of the victory of our righteous cause in 
God’s good time. (3) The conviction which each 
man ought to cherish of the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life. I was glad to know that not a few 
were encouraged and helped by the services. On 
such occasions I was invariably introduced, not 
only to the officers, but also to the sergeants, who 
are a splendid lot of fellows, the backbone of an 
army. After the afternoon meetings we generally 
had tea with the Colonel and officers. As we 
motored back in the cool of the evening, after the 
services were over, the country looked very peaceful 
and beautiful, in strange contrast to its condition 
only ten or twelve miles away. Up at the front 
we could see our aeroplanes and stationary balloons 
reconnoitring the German lines, and one or two 
German Taubes or Albatrosses scouting over our 
lines. Hardly an evening passes but some contest 
between the rival aeroplanes takes place some- 
where along the front. The task of.the pilot and 
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observer of an aeroplane is indeed a perilous one, 
with shrapnel from the enemy’s anti-aircraft guns 
constantly bursting all around. Only after I had 
been at the front for a few days did I hear, and then 
from some one else, how my companion, the Rev. 
R. Irwin, had a few months previously captured 
aGerman Taube. The story of its capture is quite 
exciting. While on his afternoon rounds, and not 
far from the firing line, a German Taube had got 
into difficulties with its engine, and was compelled 
to land behind our lines, and close to where the 
padre”? was talking with two soldiers. Re- 
cognizing that it was an enemy’s aeroplane, he 
ordered the men to follow him, and ran to the field 
where it had come down. As they approached 
he saw that both the German officers were pre- 
paring to fire on them. In a commanding voice 
(he himself being unarmed) he warned them that 
unless they laid down their rifles they would be 
shot. This warning fortunately was effectual, and 
he and the two soldiers received the surrender of 
the two officers, with an aeroplane which was 
practically unharmed ! 


July 30th—On Friday morning we visited the 
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—th Gurkhas, and later on motored over to —., 
where the Bishop of London had preached, to lunch , 
with the — Jats. Like so many regiments they 
had lost a large number of their officers, and of the 
dozen or so who lunched with us, only three had ' 
come from India with the regiment last year. The 
remainder had come from the Indian Reserve of 
officers during the last few months. After lunching, 
I visited an old college friend, and saw his Field 
Ambulance. I was introduced to one of his staff, 
who had just received the D.S,.O. for his gallant . 
conduct at Neuve Chapelle. In the late afternoon — 
we motored over to ——, where I addressed a 
Hussar regiment. On our way back through —— 
we found quite a crowd in its market-place listening 
to the famous band of the —— Lancers. It is 
true that the band had only a quarter of its instru- 
ments, and the bandmaster was conspicuous by 
his absence, but the music was extremely good, 
and the old men and children, with women of all 
ages, seemed to appreciate it greatly. 

One thing which impressed me most deeply in 
France at the present time is the extraordinary 
calm and courage of the French people. Their 
nature, put to the supreme test of the War, has 
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come out in a manner which has surprised every- 
one. Close to the trenches one sees the French 
peasants ploughing or reaping, apparently ob- 
livious of the fact that shells are falling around 
them. Doubtless one reason for their unwilling- 
ness to leave these dangerous areas is the fear of 
losing their homes. In some cases little French 
children are lying wounded in the same hospitals 
as our own poor wounded soldiers. 


July 31st.—Early on Saturday morning, at the 
invitation of Mr. Goddard, the Chaplain-in-charge, 
I visited a clearing hospital, and saw some of its 
sad sights. How imperfectly many of us realize 
the heavy strain put upon the splendid surgeons 
both of England and France and the noble nurses 
who are working at the Front. What awful sights 
and unspeakable suffering they have to witness, 
and endeavour to relieve. More than one of our 
Chaplains at the Front spoke to me of the heroism 
of our English soldiers, One in particular said, ‘I 
have always loved our soldiers, but I never loved 
and admired them so much as I do now. I have 
seen men literally smashed by shell, lying on their 
stretchers without a murmur or a moan. It is 
wonderful how they bear pain.” 
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As I had no address on Saturday till the after. 
noon, we decided to motor north and find, if possible, 
one of my brothers-in-law, who commands a heavy 
battery in the Northern Area. Our way led us 
through Armentiéres, and we lunched at Bailleul, 
which has given its name, through John of Balliol, 
to a certain famous college. At B. we learnt that 
to reach my brother-in-law’s battery would cer. 
tainly make us late for my afternoon engage- 
ments, and we motored back to the area of our 
Indian Army Corps by the way of a great Trappist 
Monastery, which has been handed over to us asa 
Sanatorium for our convalescent soldiers. Cer- 
tainly one could not have more charming sur 
roundings to convalesce in. We had another 
magnificent view of Ypres and saw the shattered 
remains of its Cathedral and famous Cloth Hall, 
and the shells falling near Hooge. My two meetings 
this afternoon, which were with gunners, were 
exceptionally interesting. The second was well 
forward near the guns. At this second meeting 
I was giving my address in an orchard while the 
men sat at my feet, when a German aeroplane, 
flying quite low, came over our heads scouting 
for guns. I knew something was happening by 
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the expression on the faces of many of my audience, 
but I did not know what it was till afterwards. 
Both of these meetings had been arranged by the 
kindness of the Rev. T. Dixon, of the Lahore 
Diocese, whose special work is amongst the gun- 
ners of the Indian corps. 


August 1st.—Sunday was by far the busiest day 
I spent while at the front, as I had to deliver no 
less than five addresses. We began the day with 
an early Celebration held in a Field Ambulance 
Hospital. Then came breakfast, in Indian fashion 
in a tent, with a Major ——, I.M.S., who is in 
charge of an Indian Field Ambulance, From there 
I went on to a service with the —th Londons. 
This, like so many of my services, was held ina field 
under shady trees. After the service was over I 
heard from the Colonel something of what they 
had lost in officers and men since they landed in 
France. It was a pathetic story. From there we 
motored in an Ambulance Wagon to a service for 
the officers and men of one of the batteries. While 
we were lunching at the headquarters of the 
division, the sad news came that the Assistant 
Director of Post Offices for the Indian Corps, and 
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his chauffeur, had just been killed by a shell whic} 
had wrecked their car. The tragedy had take 
place at certain cross-roads, which we had passed 
more than once the previous day, not far from 
certain other cross-roads which had received the 
evil name of “‘ Suicide Corner.” I didn’t know 
till afterwards that the principal victim of this 
tragedy was a Mr. E. G. Bullard (a young fellow 
who had been stationed in Nagpur for over a year), 
and that the soldier chauffeur Hopkins, who hadbeen 
killed, had driven me only four days previously on 
the memorable day of our visit to ——. At three 
o’clock I had a splendid meeting for gunners in 
a field, fully 400 present, where I met several old 
friends. Then came a meeting for two regular 
battalions at five o’clock, with a talk with one of 
the sergeants who remembered me in Kamptee 
My last service was held shortly before sunset in 
what looked like a large covered band-stand in the 
Market Place. I was struck by the large number 
of officers present. It was a happy termination 
to my days at the Front. 


August 2nd.—Early on Monday morning I said 
“Good-bye”? to my kind host and to his staff 
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I had indeed been fortunate in being with them 
during these eventful days, as not only did it bring 
me into the fullest touch with that part of our 
Army which I know best, but it had enabled me to 
realize something of the burdens of those who have 
to do the thinking and planning of an important 
part of this great campaign, 

Just one solemn duty remained to be done ere I 
left for London. As I had known Mr. Bullard in 
India, I asked to be allowed the sad privilege of 
#reading our beautiful Burial Service at his grave 
‘sside. Since then I have seen his poor mother in 
«England, one of the many mothers now mourning 
' “for the loss of an only son. Our motor run to the 
“coast was uneventful. I was accompanied by 
“Mr, Irwin, who never left me until I was safely on 
2 board the mail packet, and by my nephew. During 

our couple of hours in the town we visited the 
Hospital for Indian troops, and the Convalescent 
Camp for British soldiers, both splendidly situated 
and admirably run, And now my visit is over, and 
I can only look back on it as being the most ab- 
sorbingly interesting week I have ever spent. 
I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Irwin for the 
admirable way in which he arranged everything, 
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and if only my visit there has done as much good 
to any one person as it has done to myself, | 
shall feel it was well that I went. I can say that] 
realize now, as I never did before so fully, what 
splendid lot of officers and men we have over at 
the Front. I realize too what a great work the 
majority of our Chaplains are doing amongst the 
men, who are ready—nay longing, as never before~ 
to receive the message of the Gospel with its 
wonderful consolations. 


THE END 
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